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HANOVER STREET. 


In the year 1785, the society of the late 
Samuel Mather sold their place of worship 
to Shippie Townsend and others. In 1792, 
the then proprietors voted to enlarge the 
house. In 1793, Rev. John Murray, who 
had preached for the Society for several 
years, was installed as Pastor. In 1806, 
the Society was incorporated by an Act of 
the Legislature. In 1838, the old house 
was removed, and a new and commodious 
brick chyrch erected on the same spot. __ It 
was“dedicated on the first day of Jan- 


uary, 1839. 
[ Dickinson’s BostonAlmanac, 1843. 





Narrative. 


prema ene nee Ae ——$—— 


ORIGINAL. 
EARLY ADVENTURES.—NO. I. 


When I was about fourteen years old I 
got up one morning very early, dressed 
myself with a shawl and bonnet, and walk- 
ed quickly to one of the large iron gates 
which open into St. John’s Park, on the 


| western side of the city of New York. I 
' took a key from my pocket which had been 


lent me by a friend, and opening the gate 
with it, I walked in, locking the gate after 
me. I passed around through several of the 
alleys, and finally selected a place under a 
large tree in front of St. John’s Church, at 
some little distance from it, where I drew 
abench and sat down. I was learning to 
draw, and my object was now to sketch the 
front of this church, which every body who 
has seen it, knows to be in a very fine style 
of architecture. This was, however, at 
that time, only one of my reasons for com- 
ing to that place. Another reason was 
that it was a private park belonging to the 
inhabitants who lived around it, on its four 
sides, and who, each family keeping its 
private key, alone possessed the means of 
entering it. I could thus be free to pursue 
my study, without exciting attention or rude 
remark from early passengers, which I should 
have been sure to do, had I sat myself down 
to draw if the City Hall Park, or on the 
Battery. 

It wasa lovely morning. The dew was on 


| the grass, and the eastern sky was all in a 


glow above the tops of the houses in Var- 
ick street, where St. John’s Church is sit- 
ated. The horse chestnuts were in full 
bloom, and a bird was singing among the 
branches of the weeping willow tree which 
waved above my head. I came very near 
Orgetting my drawing and every thing 
else, as | gazed around me, for I had very 
early in life a trick of loving to look at 
gteen trees, and bright skies, and of listen- 
'ng to all sweet sounds, and it was very de- 





lightful to find one’s self early in the morn- 
ing in such a sweet, rural place, in the very 
heart of the city, which was just beginning 
to send now and then a distant hum, as 
some early milkman or stirring market-wo- 
man, drove their carts through a neighbor- 
ing street towards the great thoroughfares 
of the town. But I thought of my drawing 
master, and of my uncle, and taking up my 
small marble colored portfolio, and laying 
my paper upon it, I looked earnestly at the 
church, surveying its height and breadth, 
the number and situation of the pillars, 
steps, &c. drawing some very faint lines in 
such a manner as to place the principal 
parts of the building in their proper rela- 
tive position. I had practised drawing 
straight lines, and doors, and windows, and 


# ends of buildings, and towers, and steeples, 


_ so much, that 1 could draw very correctly 





by the eye, and as my work progressed, arid 
by the help of a little dexterous shading, 
assumed form and shape, I could not help 
being pleased at the gratification which I 
knew I| should afford to my teacher and my 
uncle; and almost without knowing it, 
every time | took my paper and held it at 
arms’s length to observe the effect, I broke 
out into a little snatch of a song. 

My drawing master was a little, stout, 


_ brown Englishman, strongly marked by the 


small pox. He had small, sharp, grey eyes, 
his mouth was all drawn on one side, and 
he was entirely deaf of one ear, and almost 
so of the other; one had to scream to make 
him hear. He had a harsh, guttural voice, 
and delighted in ridiculing every body who 
had not exactly his notions on the art of 
drawing. ‘‘ He would not have his pupils 
begin, by making fine, showy pictures. He 
would have them learn their letters before 
they tried to read ; and they should not ride 
on horseback before they had learned to 
walk ;” and as almost every body wished to 
make fine, showy pictures at once, and 
very few liked the drudgery of long prac- 
tice, the number of his pupils was very 
small, and some of them were much dissat- 
isfied. Not so with me; I liked the harsh, 
croaking voice, | admired thé deep love of 
art, | doated on the sarcastic criticisms, for 
I really wished to learn, was willing to bear 
all the drudgery, and the old man spared 
neither time nor words in my instruction. 
He was sparing of praise, but I loved to 
watch the twinkle of his little grey eyes as 
he looked at my trees, or the smile that 
lurked in the corners of his great ugly 
mouth when he surveyed my cottages. 
And at last, when he pronounced me one of 
the best scholars he had ever taught, the 
music of the spheres could not have been 
sweeter to my ears than were the tones of 
his voice. 

This was not all vanity. Iloved the art ; 
but the strong motive with me was love to 
my uncle; my dear, good, kind uncle ; and 
he was so pleased when I excelled. I had 
come from the country all nature and sim- 
plicity, to live with my uncle in the city, 
and his smiles of encouragement, his gen- 
tle and persuasive eloquence, his generous 
self-devotion to my improvement, had given 
to my naturally enthusiastic mind such a 
desire to excel, that there was no exertion, 
no sacrifice I would ¥ have made to give 
him pleasure. I had Shown him a drawing 
which pleased him, and he had said that he 
thought in two or three months more, I 
should be able todraw the front of St. John’s 
or St. Paul’s church. I resolved todo it in 
two or three weeks, instead of two or three 
months, and in’order to surprise him, I de- 
termined to come and draw a while every 
morning before he was up, that he might 
not know anything about it, until the piece 
was finished. So instead of listening to the 
birds and looking at the sky, I worked 
away as fast as I could, secretly determin- 
ing, that when my picture was finished, I 
would: get-up.some morning on purpose to 





walk about under those beautiful trees, 
and watch the sun rise over the tops of the 
houses. ‘ 

1 became so much interested in my work, 
that I did not observe how high the sun was 
getting, until the clock in the tower, with a 
great heavy bang, that rang far and wide 
over the city, gave the first stroke for eight. 
Then I jumped up, slid my paper and pen- 
cil into the port-folio, and walked out of the 
Park, for I knew that in ten minutes more, 
breakfast would be upon the table in my 
aunt’s pleasant back parlor ; the bell would 
be rung at the foot of the stairs, andmy 
uncle would look at the door with a pleas- 
ant smile upon his face to see me come in, 
and to bid me good-morning. In order to 
shorten the distance, I turned into a narrow 
street which I had never passed through be- 
fore, and was walking rapidly along whena 
girl of about my own age and size came out 
of a small house with a white pitcher in her 
hand to take a quart of milk from the milk- 
man for the use of the family within. I 
think I must have carried my portfolio very 
awkwardly, for just as she turned around I[ 
hit the pitcher with it, and knocked it out 
of her hand upon the pavement where it 
was broken into a dozen pieces.. She im- 
mediately picked up the pieces, and told 
me not to trouble myself, it was no matter; 
but I saw by her mother’s looks who just 
then came to the door, that she thought it 
was quite agreat matter. I felt in my pock- 
et, and found that I had a little money with 
me, and seeing a small crockery store near, 
I stepped im, and bought another pitcher, 
which 1 told the milkman to fill; and hav- 
ing paid him, 1 walked on again, without 
staying to speak to the young girl who kept 
thanking me with one of the sweetest 
voices | ever heard. 

On reaching home, I flew up stairs, threw 
off my shawl and bonnet, and having smooth- 
ed my hair and washed my hands, I went 
down to the breakfast room, where I found 
that my uncle and aunt and my two little 
cousins, had got more than half through 
with their breakfast. My uncle and aunt 
looked surprised to see me come in s0 late, 
but they were as kind and cheerful as ever. 
They asked me no questions, and so for the 
first morning I thought I had got along ex- 
tremely well. But it was necessary for me 
to go again in order to complete the out- 
line of my drawing, and as something very 
iisportant happened on my second visit to 
the Park, I will gratify the curiosity of my 
little readers by telling them what it was in 
another number. S. S. A. 








Benevolence. 








FEELING FOR OTHERS. 


“ He that despiseth his neighbor, sinneth, but 
he that hath mercy on the poor, happy is he.” 


It was a beautiful morning in January. 
The snow storm of the previous day had 
been succeeded by a clear and frosty night, 
and the frost upon the newly fallen snow 
sparkled like a multitude of precious gems ; 
while every tree and shrub was dressed in 
the same jeweled garment. Who could 
look upon such a scene and be forgetful of 
that great and good Being who “ saith to 
the snow, be thou upon the earth—who 
scattereth the hoar frost like ashes.” I was 
aroused from my reflections by the gentle 
voice of little Mary saying—‘ Mother, will 
you please to hear my verse ?” 

Mrs. Smith took the proffered book and 
her little daughter repeated the verse at the 
commencement of this article, whiéh my 
young readers will find by looking at Prov. 
xiv. 21. 

When little Mary studies her scripture 
lessons, she tries to gain instruction from 
them, and is constantly seeking to apply 





them to her own case. . ‘I have been trying 
to think,” said she, as she took a seat by her 
mother’s side, ‘‘ what it is to despise our 
neighbor. The dictionary says, to despise 
is to scorn, to overlook, to disdain. I think 
Susan Jones despised poor Ann Lee when 
she drew me away from her across the 
street, and told me not to walk with such a 
patched girl; and when I laughed at what 
Susan said, and neglected to tell her that 
Ann was a good little girl, and none the 
worse for her neatly mended dress.” 

IT could not forbear smiling at the ready 
application, and was delighted at the ingen- 
uousness of my little friend in confessing 
her fault. 

**T do not know how a little girl like me 
can show mercy to the poor,” said Mary, 
as she recollected the last clause. “If I 
were a grown up woman, and had plenty of 
money, I would buy food and clothes fer all 
the hungry and ragged children I know of. 
But my papa is not rich enough to give me 
any money except what I put in the Mis- 
sionary box. O,I wish I was rich,’ she 
continued, hardly stopping to take breath, 
while her countenance assumed a sorrowful 
expression. 

‘* My dear,” said her, moth@g*‘ it may net 
be so difficult to show mercy @® the poor as 
you imagine. We will appeal to the die- 
tionary again. Mercy means pity, compas- 
sion, tenderness. Surely it is easy for a 
little girl like you to treat the poor with 
tenderness. Poor people and poor children, 
often have very acute feelings, and the neg- 
lect and disdain with which they are some- 
times treated, causes more severe suffering 
than hunger and cold.: Ann Lee is a sen- 
sitive, modest child, and I have no doubt 
your thoughtless behaviour gave her pain. 
Had you spoken kindly to her, and disre- 
garded the remark of your unkind compan- 
ion, you would have shown mercy to her. 
Always, my dear,” continued Mrs. 8. “ en- 
deavor to make the poor forget their pover- 
ty. Remember our blessed Saviour had not 
where to lay his head. Learn from his ex- 
ample, to deny yourself for the good of oth- 
ers. You will then have the happiness of 
an approving conscience, which is worth 
more than the wealth of the Indies with 
conscious guilt.” 

‘| hope I shall never be so unkind and 
foolish again,” said Mary. ‘I now recol- 
lect a little incident which I will relate to 
you,” said her mother. ‘“ You know, my 
dear, I visited our friends in R. two or three 
summers since. About a dozen young 
misses, including the two daughters of my 
friend, had planned an excursion for the 
fourth of July. They were to assemble in 
a beautiful grove, and partake of a repast, 
of which each one was to furnish a part, 
consisting of some little delicacies and rich 
fruits as the season afforded. Much pleas- 
ure was anticipated, and the desire that the 
weather might be fine, often expressed. At 
length the long wished for morning came, 
but a dense fog concealed the sun and the 
sky entirely from our view. We thought 
it very probable it would rain, but about 8 
o'clock the sun showed his cheerful round 
face through the veil of fog, which soon 
melted away, and a more lovely sky I 
never saw. 

The little girls were busily engaged in 
making preparations for the afternoon, and 
though they were taught to regard dress as 
of small importance, they seemed to think 
it pardonable to bestow more than usual at- 
tention to it at this time. 

My friend Mrs.,N. called her daughters 
aside. She told them she feared it would 
injure the feelings of those little girls, and 
make them ashamed of their own appear- 
ance, should they dress as gaily as they in- 
tended. ‘Had you not better,’’ said she, 
“wear your school frocks. I think you 
will be quite as happy, and your compan 
ions much happier.” After a moment’s 
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hesitation they yielded to their mother’s 
wish. I hardly knew which to admire the 
most, my friend’s delicacy of feeling, or the 
cheerful obedience of her daughters. When 
they returned home in fine spirits their 
mother enquired if they regretted comply- 
ing with her wish. ‘O, no,” they both 
exclaimed, and continued the eldest, “I 
think we were much happier, for we should 
have pitied the girls very much as all the 
others were very smartly dressed. I sup- 
pose they felt less mortified, because they 
were not entirely alone.” 

You may never have occasion to show 
kindness in this way, my dear Mary, and it 
might not often be proper to do so, but I 
mention it, that you may see a benevolent 
heart is always seeking the happiness of 
others. 

Mrs. S. now reminded Mary that it was 
time to prepare for school, and she soon 
bade us good morning with a cheerful, hap- 
py countenance. 

May the youthful readers of the Journal 
show mercy to the poor, and may it flow 
from that piety in the heart which alone can 
render our services acceptable to God. 

[Congregational Journal. 








Nursery. 


THE PURSUIT. 

Little Maurice was all life and spirits. 
Why should he not be? for he had youth 
sparkling in his eye, and no care weighing 
on his heart ; and, besides this, he had been 
taught that the ‘‘ Lord is good to all; and 
his tender mercies are over all his works,” 
Psa. cxlv, 9. 

Little Maurice went with his mamma to 
the seaside to spend some time in the au- 
tumn. It was.on the sea-coast, and people 
go there to b in the sea. O, how busy 
was Maurice the time he was there! 
He ran about in the meadows, and picked 
up pebbles, and shells, and sea weed on the 
beach. Like a little butterfly he roved 
from one place to another, and was half 
wild with joy. 

One day Maurice had walked out, and 
was just returning home, when he thought 
that he saw his mamma, nearly half a mile 
before him. Now, he greatly wanted to 
surprise her by overtaking her, or by getting 
home first. 

Just at the moment that he came up to 
the little mile stone, within sight of the fin- 
ger-post, and the cottage on the hill by the 
road side, he heard the rattling of wheels 
behind him: and, turning round, he saw a 
post chaise or carriage coming along at a 
rapid rate. 

At first he thought he would get up be- 
hind it; but then he remembered that his 
mamma had made him promise never to do 
so, she having heard of a terrible accident 
that once occurred to a lad whose jacket 
caught in the wheel. Maurice was not a 
boy to break his promise, or to do what he 
knew would grieve his kind mother ; so in- 
stead of getting up behind, off he set try- 
ing to keep up with the carriage. O, how 
he did scamper ! 

One of the horses was a gray one, but the 
other was dark colored. There were two 
ladies in the carriage, and a servant sat on 
the box. The ladies looked out of the car- 
tiage window at Maurice, seemingly to en- 
courage him in running, and this gave him 
fresh spirits. 

But poor Maurice could not run far with- 
out stopping ‘for breath, and then he was 
taken also with what boys call astitch in the 
side, so the carriage went on and left him 
far behind. His mamma, as he took her to 
be, turned round, but he could not, owing 
to the distance, discern her features; wav- 
ing his hand he again set off as hard as he 
could drive, till the stitch in his side com- 
pelled him to move at a more moderate pace. 

At one time he thought that he should over- 
take his mamma directly; at another he 
was almost out of heart. Now and then he 
lost sight of her in the sharp turnings, and 
once, as he entered a long narrow road, he 
saw her disappear at the other end of it. 

Maurice had been taught to practice per- 
severance, so he kept up the chase till, 
bathed with perspiration, he overtook the 
lady he had pursued; but, alas! she was 
not his mamma. However, she spoke to 
him very kindly, for his disappointment was 
visible in his looks. 

“Come! come!” said she, “you have 
had a good run, and it shal} not be for 








nothing. Here is a nice little book for 
you, and now remember what I say, “In 
passing through life, if you always run after 
a good object, you will never be altogether 
disappointed in the end.” 

With a good book in his hand, and a 
good lesson in his heart, little Maurice was 
soon at home with his mamma. 

[London Child’s Companion. 
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BEAUTIFUL PICTURE OF THE 
GRIMS. 

Letter from a father in New York to his son in 
the country. 

My Dear Boy,—I have just been to see 
the great national painting of “ Tue Em- 
BARCATION OF THE PiLertms.” “ Embar- 
cation” means to go on board of a ship. 
** Pilgrims ’’ are good men who leave their 
own country and travel for holy purposes. 
The pilgrims in this picture were pious 
men who left England because they were 
not permitted to worship God in their own 
way, and went to Leyden, in Holland, in 
1610. They lived there eleven years. 
They had a good minister, whose name was 
John Robinson. They could read the Bi- 
ble there, and pray, and do good. 

But they were among people who spoke 
the Dutch language, and they were afraid 
their children would forget the English. 
And they could not earn money to support 
themselves among a strange people. The 
children, too, were beginning to follow the 
bad examples of the neighbor’s children, 
who had not been educated religiously. 
And, what was more than all, they thought 
if they should come to America, where 
there were very few besides Indians, they 
might worship God as they pleased, and lay 
the foundation of Christian institutions. 

So a part of Mr. Robinson’s congrega- 
tion left Leyden arid went to Delft-Haven, 
that they might find a vessel to bring them 
to America. The vessel they hired was 
only about as large as one of the smallest 
North River sloops, (sixty tons,) and it was 
very old and poor. ‘The captain was a very 
bad man, and was bribed by the Dutch 
merchants to carry them to some othe 
place than Hudson’s River, where they 
wished to go. 

The picture is as large as the side of 
grandmamma’s large sitting-room, (20 by 
14 feet,) and is in a beautiful gilt frame. 
The people are all on the deck of the ves- 
sel, which is just going to sail. On the 
deck you see the name of the vessel— 
“* Speedwell” and the year they sailed— 
1620. The faithful minister, Mr. Robin- 
son, is with them, but could not come over 
then; and he is kneeling down on the 
hatchway. (Ask ,randpa what that is.) 
He is represented as a bald, venerable man, 
about fifty years old; his eyes are raised to 
heaven, and his hands stretched out in 
prayer. Kneeling close by his side is an 
aged man, Gov. Carver, who was the first 
governor of the Plymouth colony. Near 
him is Elder Brewster, who looks like a 
very pious, intelligent man. He has in his 
hands a large Bible, opened at “ the New 
Testament of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.”” You can read the title-page. 

At Elder Brewster’s right hand is his 
wife, who has a sick boy, about as old as 
your little uncle, leaning on her. He looks 
very sick, and you feel sorry for him. Mr. 


heads bowed down. Peregrine White was 
the son of these parents, and was the first 
child born in the colony, Mr. White died 
soon after they came to this country. Mr. 
and Mrs. Winslow are standing. They 
were rich, and are dressed very handsome- 
ly. Mrs. Winslow died soon after they ar- 
rived, and Mr. Winslow married Mrs. 
White, and became the third governor of 
the colony. He was a very good and use- 
ful man. A large boy, who belonged to 
Mr. Winslow’s family, stands near them, 
and is looking off on the sea, where a ship 
is sailing, and don’t seem to attend very 
much to Mr. Robinson's prayer. Perhaps 
he had played so long with the Dutch boys 
that he did not care as much about praying 
to God as formerly. 

At the right hand of the picture is the 
figure of Miles Standish. He has his 
sword in his hand and a coat of steel on his 
back. He is kneeling on one knee; is 
very large and stout, and looks like a fierce 





and Mrs. White are kneeling, with their | 


a great many times in defence of the colo- 
ny. His wife, Rose Standish,* is also 
kneeling, with one hand upon his shoulder. 
She has a beautiful face, and seems very 
resolute and solemn. Rose died the month 
after they arrived, and it makes one sad to 
think of such a beautiful female dying so 
soon. But she isa great deal more beautiful 
now if she is in heaven. 

There are a good many more figures in 
the picture, but I have not time to tell you 
about them all now. You can count twen- 
ty-eight persons in the picture, and they all 
seem to be in the right place. There were 
twenty who came over to this country, but 
one of them (Mrs. Bradford) fell overboard 
the day after they came to anchor. 

After they left Delft-Haven they sailed to 
Southampton, in England, and joined “ the 
Mayflower ;” but they found their vessel 
was leaky, and after two or three attempts 
they had to get on board the Mayflower, and 
leave the Speedwell. They were five 
months in getting across the ocean, and 
landed at Plymouth Rock on the 20th of 
December, 1620. 

I want you to remember, my dear boy, 
why these good people left their homes, and 
run so many risks, and suffered so much; 
for they did suffer a great deal in the cold 
winter, without any houses, with very little 
to eat, and the Indians all about them who 
wanted to kill them. ‘They endured all 
this for Christ’s sake, and that they might 
worship God in a spiritual manner, just as 
their consciences, enlightened by the Bi- 
ble, told them to. They could not do this 
in therOld World, and they came to the 
New World. God sent them here, and for 
more than 200 years, he has kept alive the 
spirit of the Pilgrims. If you love God with 
the heart, and worship him in spirit, and try 
to get every body else to do so, then you 
will help to carry out the principles for 
which they suffered. But if you are a bad 
boy, and become a bad man, and have the 
spirit of those wicked men who drove the 
Pilgrims across the ocean, you will break 
your father’s heart, and will help to destroy 
the very religion which our forefathers lov- 
ed, and came here to establish. 

Your affectionate Farurr. 


ROSE STANDISH. 
WRITTEN BY MISS F. M. CAULKINS. 


The Rose I sing sprung from no earthly mould, 
Nor drank the sunbeams or the falling dew; 
It bore no thorns, and in its bosom’s fold 
No lurking worm or eating canker grew. 


Soft were its hues—’twas love’s, twas beauty’s 
own. 
The favorite of the hall, the field, the bower; 
A Rose in which a radiant spirit shone— 
Not the frail queen of thorn, and leaf, and 
flower. 


A graft it was from Sharon’s beauteous Rose, 
Nursed with the gentlest dews of Palestine ; 

A mind, a heart, a glory, a repose, 
Beamed from its depths, and showed the root 

divine. 

Rude storms, and persecution’s deadly hail, 
Beat on its head, yet lovelier it became ; 

So oaks grow strong while wrestling with the 


gale ; 
So glows the molten silver in the flame. 


The ripening blossom opened rich and fair, 
And filled with sweetness all the winds around; 

A mail-clad warrior, struck with charms so rare, 
This Rose of beauty to his hosom bound. 


I saw it on the Mayflower’s sacred floor, 
Beneath the banner “ God with us” recline ; 

That deck the sifted wheat of kingdoms bore, 
There in its embryo lay New England’s vine. 


Behold the group! The parting pang is past ; 
They launch their lonely fortunes on the sea ; 
Back to the land the soul’s last fetters cast, 
And with the free winds join their anthems free. 


Freedom, the Bible, virtue, faith and prayer 
Embarked with them and daily sate beside ; 
While unseen angels strengthened them to bear, 
And God’s own finger was their wondrous 

guide. 


Then did our Rose, o’er famine grief and care 
Cast its bright flush, its*incense sweet diffuse ; 

‘The warrior by whose side it flourished fair, 
Was all enveloped with its beauteous hues. 


Long on the dreary ocean doomed to roam, 
New sweets, new beauties still its leaves dis- 
close ; 
Till in this late found world, the pilgrim’s home, 
It fixed its root, our lovely Plymouth Rose. 


Death found it there, and cut the slender stem; 
It fell to earth; yet still it lives, it glows; 
For Christ hath set it in his diadem, 
And changed to fadeless Amaranth our Rose. 





* Among the first victims to the hardships 











and bold soldier—and so he was. He fought 


they terenond, was the beautiful Rose Stan- 
dish. She died in January. 


THE MANDRAKE. 


There are two sorts of Mandrakes :—the 
female, which is black, having leaves not 
unlike lettuce, though smaller and narrow- 
er, which spread on the ground, and have 


a disagreeable smell. It bears berries 
something like services, pale of a strong 
smell, having kernels within, like those of 
pears. It has two or three very large roots, 
twisted together, white within, black with- 
out, and covered with a thick rind. The 
other kind, or male mandrake, is called 
morion, or folly, because it suspends the 
use of the senses. It produces berries twice 
the size of those of the female, of a good 
scent, and of a color approaching towards 
safiron. Its leaves are white, large, broad 
and smooth, like the leaves of the beach 
tree. Its toot resembles that of the female, 
but is thicker and bigger. ‘This plant stu- 
pifies those who use it; sometimes depriv- 
ing them of understanding; and often 
causes such vertigoes and lethargies, that, 
if those who have taken it have not present 
assistance, they die in convulsions. 








Mlorality. 








THE THREE SCHOOL MATES. 
A Letter from a Mother to her little Sons. 


New York, Oct. 1844. 


At a school very near the city of London 
there was among the scholars a little boy 
who was very poor—the son of a widow who 
was a feeble woman, and so poor that she 
could hardly get enough to keep comforta- 
ble. She had enough to eat, she said, be- 
cause she had a cow and a potatoe patch ; 
but for wood to burn and clothes to wear 
she was not so well off. Yet for all this, 
she wanted her little son to go to school, in- 
stead of sending him to earn money, as she 
might have done. She well knew that a 
boy without learning never becomes a smart 
man, and as she wanted Samuel to be re- 
spected when he grew up, as his father had 
been when alive, she worked the harder, 
and sent him to school; but she could not 
afford to get him any new clothes; so Sam- 
uel brushed up his old ones, and put some 
new strings in his shoes, and then his 
mother mended his clothes as well as she 
could, but having no pieces the color of the 
pants, (which were a pair a little boy had 
done wearing, and given him,) she was 
obliged to put in some Jarge patches much 
darker colored, which could be seen very 
plainly ; yet glad enough were they that 
he could goto school, even with the ‘ patch- 
ed pants.” 

Now at this same school went George 
and William, two boys whose fathers were 
very rich; but the boys were alike in no 
other respect, for George was a bad boy, 
and William a good one. Among other 
bad things George did, was one which was 
no less cruel than wicked; this was, he 
nsed to ‘‘ make fun,” as he called it, of 
poor little Samuel, and especially of his 
patched pants, and nicknamed him “little 
patch-work ;” and one day he said so much, 
and made the other boys laugh at Samuel 
so much, that the poor little fellow went 
crying home to his mother, and told her he 
did not want to go to school any more with 
such mended trowsers; but his mother com- 
forted him, and told him such a heartless, 
wicked boy as George was not worth mind- 
ing—so he went to school again. 
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Now one day, as George was leaving 
school, he saw the gate of a gentleman’s 
garden near by, standing open; and as the 

arden was a very beautiful one, he stopped 
and looked in. As he was looking, he saw 
a curious thing standing at the end of the 
walk, of which he could not imagine the 
use ; so he walked up to it, and began to 
examine it. It was like a little house—it 
could not be a chest, for it had holes in it 
—it was a curious thing. ‘‘ Well, what 
can it be for,” thought George. So he 
went round it and peeped into it, listened, 
(for there was a singular noise in it,) but 
the more he examined, the more puzzled 
he was. There were glass windows, but 
inside was put a covering to keep the sun 
from shining through, so he could see no 
better for them. Now what do you think 
it was, boys? Guess, Arty. ‘Tom, what do 
you think? Well, it was a bee-hive. But 
there were very few in that part of the coun- 
try then, and George had never seen one. 
Well, after George had looked awhile 
longer, and wondered, he thought he would 
just raise it a little bit, and see what was 
there; so he raised it, but (Ah! see what 
comes of little boys meddling with what 
does not belong tothem,) out came a swarm 
of bees, which frightened him so, he let it 
all fall backward to the ground with a 
great smash, and ran away as fast as he 
could. 

- When school began in the afternoon, the 
master told the boys there had been a com- 
plaint entered by Mr. N. (the gentleman to 
whom the garden and bees belonged,) that 
some boy had overturned his bee-hive, and 
smashed it, dispersing the bees, and doing 
great injury to some rare plants upon which 
it fell. Then the master said, ‘“‘ The boy 
who did this, rise.” Nobody rose. Then 
said he, ‘‘ If any boy knows anything about 
it, he may stand.” Then George stood up, 
and said he did not know, to be sure, that 
Samuel did it, but Samuel was the last one 
left in the school-room that noon. ‘ Ah,” 
said the master, ‘‘is that true, Samuel 2?” 
Samuel said he was the last left at school, 
for George hired him to sweep in his place. 
“Well, then,” said the master, “it must 
have been you, Samuel, who did it, for the 
gardener said he saw a boy running out of 
the gate, but could not catch him.” 

Now Mr. N.’s garden had been injured by 
the boys several times, and he resolved this 
time to make the boy pay, as a warning to 


others; so he told Samuel, his mother must |, 


give up her cow to pay the damage. So 
Samuel was obliged to go with Mr. N.’s 
man, and get the cow from his mother. 
Poor Samuel thought his heart would break ; 
and his mother cried, too, for she thought 
it hard that her little son should have noth- 
ing but potatoes, when he had done no 
wrong. But soon she said, ‘‘ Sonny, dear, 
come let us pray. You know I tell you al- 
ways to pray.” So she knelt down and 
prayed with Samuel, just as | do, with you, 
boys, and when they rose from their knees, 
they felt sure that God would still take care 
of them, and they were happy. 

Now I told you there was a boy named 
William, a good boy. Well, when he saw 
what happened to Samuel, he felt very sor- 
ty, for he liked Samuel, and always tried to 
prevent George from plaguing him, and 
never would laugh at the black patches on 
his pants; and now he did not believe he 
had done this, but his suspicions rested on 
George. So he thought it over, to see what 
could be done, and early next morning he 
arose, and went to George’s house, and 
they walked in the garden together. 
George’s father had a beautiful garden, and 
as they walked along, William spoke of it, 
and when they came to just such a spot as 
the one where the bee-hive stood in Mr. 
N.’s garden, (Mr. N. and William’s father 
were dear friends, and William had often 
been there, and knew all about it) William 
said, as they reached the spot, “‘ George, 
why does not your father keep bees ?”— 
“ Well, I don’t know,” said George, “ here 
is a nice place for them.” 

William said nothing but he thought if 
George had not seen Mr. N.’s, he would not 
know what a nice place was. He did not 
say so, however, but remarked, ‘‘ What cu- 
tious houses the bees live in.’ ‘ Yes,” 
said George, ‘‘ and what a funny noise they 
make in their house.” Now William saw 
when George said this, that he had brought 
himself out, so he bid him “ good morn- 
ing,” pretty soon, and went to Mr. N.’s 
eg! and asked him if he could tell 

€ boy if he should see him? he said he did 








not see the boy’s face who was running, but 
perhaps he might tell by the size or clothes. 
So then William went to the master and 
told him what he thought, and the master 
took both boys Samuel and George, and 
went to the gardener’s. As soon as the 
gardener saw the boys he exclaimed, ‘O, 
it could not have been that little chap,” 
pointing to Samuel, “ for I should have seen 
his patched pants the patch is so dark—and 
now I remember the boy I saw running out 
of the gate had a black velvet jacket just 
like this boy’s,” pointing to George. So 
Samuel’s patched pants were the means of 
doing him great service, for the master not 
only made George get the cow back to 
Samuel’s mother, but obliged him to make 
Samuel a handsome present of money from 
his own pocket-money. 

You see my dear sons, by this story that 
(as Samuel’s mother told him) God never 
leaves little boys to suffer wrong without 
taking care and protecting them in the end. 
George was so ashamed of his conduct, that 
he would not go to school any more while 
Samuel had a new pair of pants bought 
with the money George was obliged to give 
him, and went to school happy enough. 
You see also that fine clothes do not make 
a boy good or beloved, neither do patched or 
poor clothes, prevent a boy from being good 
or beloved. 

In closing, my dear boys, if you should 
ever be tempted to put the blame of any 
thing you have done upon another, remem- 
ber the story of the ‘‘ Patched Pants” or 
the three schoolmates and avoid such a 
mean thing, and you will preserve the love 
of your affectionate mother. Mrs. T. P.S. 
[Christian Watchman. 






Me ee 
THE BRAVERY OF WASHINGTON. 


Washington was invited by General Brad- 
dock to accompany the expedition to attack 
a fort called Du Quesne, as an aide-de-camp, 
and as he was ever ready to serve his coun- 
try, even in the face of the greatest perils, 
he accepted the offer. 

By his advice, twelve hundred men were 
detached from the army and hurried on in 
advance, in order to anticipate a reinforce- 
ment, expected by the French in the fort. 
Although suffering with a raging fever, 
Washington insisted upon being carrried in 
a wagon, with the advance guard. Well 
acquainted with Indian warfare, he advised 
the General to employ the Virginia Ran- 
gers, for scouring the woods before the ar- 
my, to avoid a surprise from a concealed foe, 
but the pride of the General, and his confi- 
dence in his regular troops, hindered his 
following this necessary and important 
counsel. 

When within seven miles of the fort, the 
enemy suddenly commenced an attack, be- 
ing concealed and defended by the.high 
grass and the surrounding forest. 

The murderous fire of the Indian rifles, 
mowed down whole ranks of troops, and 
soon left Col. Washington the only aid un- 
wounded upon the feld. Through the 
whole conflict, he was calm and unmoved, 
fearlessly bearing in every direction, amid 
the whistling bullets, the orders of the 
commander-in-chief. Two horses were 
killed under him, four balls passed through 
his coat, and every other mounted officer 
was either killed or wounded, but he, through 
the special Providence of God, escaped un- 
hurt. The physician who attendéd him in 
his last sickness, and -who was also present 
at this battle, said, “I expected every mo- 
ment to see him fall. Nothing but the su- 
perintending care of Providence could have 
saved him from the fate of all around him.’’ 





The English forces were entirely routed, 
and fled in every direction. With his de- 
spised rifle rangers Washington covered 
their disgraceful retreat, keeping the furi- 
ous Indian assailants at bay, and brought 
off General Braddock mortally wounded,— 
the penalty of his vain self-confidence, and 
neglect of necessary precaution. The pre- 
servation of Washington was astonishing. 
He was more exposed than any other offi- 
cer on the ground, and on account of his 
boldness was the especial object of savage 
attaeks.,, Said an Indian warrior, who had 
a part in this bloody affray, ‘‘ Washington 
was never born to be killed by a bullet; for 
I had seventeen fair fires at him, with my 
rifle, and after all could not bring him to the 
ground,” 

He was shielded, children, by that Al- 
mighty protector who has promised his 
children while they are in the path of duty, 
that though “a thousand shall fall at thy 
side, and ten thousaud at thy right hand, it 
shall not come nigh thee.” —S. S. Messenger. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Perhaps there is no 
vice to which some peo- 
ple are more addicted 
than cruelty to the brute 
creation; they seem to 
think that because ani- 
mals cannot speak, they 
cannot feel pain. An old woman, when 
reproved for skinning eels alive said, ‘“O! 
they don’t mind it; they are used to it!” 

My dear young readers, I was once young 
liké yourselves, and although (thanks to a 
kind Creator for humane parents) I never 
took part in cruel sports, yet I could not 
avoid sometimes witnessing the cruelty of 
other boys. 

I will now tell you what I once witness- 
ed. A beautiful little squirrel was on a 
bright sunny day: frisking upon the trees 
from bough to bough, and although it could 
not speak, plainly showed that it was happy 
in the enjoyment of God’s blessings. At 
one moment the active little animal sat 
perched on its hinder feet, with its beauti- 
ful tail upraised, and curved gracefully 
backward, like an ostrich feather; then, as 
quick asa bird, it sprang upon another 
bough, and after skipping about it ran into 
a hollow in a tree. Unfortunately at this 
very moment a wicked boy was passing, 
and saw where it entered. He immediate- 
ly climbed the tree, plugged up the hole, 
and then ran to call some of his comrades; 
at the same time he whistled for Towser, 
Rock, and Pompey, three fierce dogs. Two 
of the boys brought axes, and in a few min- 
utes the tree was lying on the ground. 

I suppose you all know that squirrels de- 
stroy a great deal of corn, for they open an 
ear at the top, ear what they want, and then 
leave the remainder to rot from exposure to 
the weather. Farmers say, that whoever 
kills a squirrel in the spring, saves a bushel 
of that year’s crop. These naughty boys 
probably thought so too, but they were not 
satisfiid with killing the poor little crea- 
ture. They wanted some fun. So with 
their axes they split open the tree, and 
caught their game; while the dogs could 
hardly be restrained, one of the hard-heart- 
ed boys held down each of the squirrel’s 
paws, while another cut off its nails close 
with a knife, to prevent the possibility of its 
climbing. The one who held it then flung 
it away; the dogs barked, leaped upon it, 
and in a few moments the little frisker was 
torn in pieces. 

My dear young friends, can you believe 
that a God of goodness and mercy, and who 
delights in the happiness of his creatures, 
would look down from heaven in approba- 
tion of such barbarity. I know you can- 
not. 

Georgetown, S. C. 





S. S. Advocate. 
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MY SISTER. 


It was a bleak and dreary day in the win- 
ter of 183-, that an old neighbor of iy fa- 
ther’s rode up to the door of the dwelling 
where I then resided. The moment I saw 
him, my heart misgave me, for his counte- 
nance bespoke him the messenger of heavy 
tidings. Upon seeing me, he was silent for 
a few moments, as if pondering how he 
should commence. At last he said, that he 
“feared that he was the bearer of bad 





news,” ‘‘ What,” said I, ‘‘ has anything 
happened to our family?” ‘* Your sister.”’ 
“Is she dead?” said I, interrupting him. 
** Yes,” was the brief and mournful reply ; 
“she died last night, after an illness only of 
a few hours.’ I stood for some moments 
lost in astonishment. I did not weep; no, 
I could not, for I could not realize the truth 
of what I had just heard. Within one 
short week, I had left her, not indeed in 
perfect health, but with apparently a fair 
prospect of living many months, perhaps 
years—and now she had gone to the land 
of spirits. Oh! it was too strange, too in- 
credible for belief. 

I approached the spot where the joyous 
and innocent days of my childhood had been 
spent. The fields were covered with a pure 
mantle of snow. Huge drifts had rendered 
the roads almost impassable, while the cold 
piercing blasts seemed to chill my very life- 
blood. I drew near the humble dwelling of 
my early years. All was silent as the 
grave. I raised the latch andentered. The 
first person that met my eye, was my poor 
heart-stricken mother. She spoke not— 
but as she wrung my hands in speechless 
agony, the tears coursed swiftly down her 
furrowed cheeks.. It was then that my own 
grief first found relief. I wept like a child. 
My father too—the blow had come so sud- 
den, so unexpected, it quite unmanned him. 
The pride of manhood could not bear-up 
against the stroke in all the anguish of irre- 
pressible grief. 

Kind friends, too, were there—not in- 
deed with the ostentatious display of sym- 
pathy, nor with the studied expressions of 
a heartless condolence ; but the tearful eye, 
and the warm, though silent pressure of the 
hand, told of hearts that could feel and weep 
for others’ woes. 

. Soon my mother led me to look upon the 
*‘ corpse.” Already was it arrayed in the 
habiliments of the grave. The shroud en- 
veloped the slender form of ny sister, and 
her raven hair was neatly parted on her 
snowy brow. Death had come upon her so 
suddenly, even before the work of gradual 
decay could commence, that the flush of 
health was not yet exchanged, for the ghast- 
ly, livid hue of corruption. She looked so 
calm, so peaceful, I could scarcely believe 
that she was not in a gentle, refreshing 
sleep. I laid my hand upon her forehead— 
but oh! how cold! It sent a shudder 
through my frame. Was, then, this life- 
less lump of inan|lmate clay, all that remain- 
ed of the. loved companion of my former 
years?’ My heart shrunk from the thought 
for it told me that every thing below, even 
the purest and holiest ties of friendship and 
affection, were but fleeting and transitory. 

Another day, and the man of God was 
there, to bind up the bleeding heart, and to 
offer up the priceless consolations of the 
gospel to those who felt, in such an hour, 
the total inefficiency of human comfort and 
human sympathy. Kind friends and neigh- 
bors were gathered there to pay their last 
sad tribute of respect. There was no con- 
versation upon the worldly and common 
place matters of the day. There was not 
the smile of ill restrained mirth, nor the 
sanctimonious look of hired mourners. 
No—they who were there assembled, felt 
that one of their number had suddenly been 
cut off in the midst of their years; and they 
listened with deep attention to the startling 
call of their Master, “be ye also ready.”’ 
Oh! with what thrilling effect did the sol- 
emn and deeply impressive language of our 
beautiful burial service fall upon our ears. 
It seemed as if dictated by some kind an- 
gel, from the world of spirits, in compassion 
to man’s inability, in such an hour, to ex- 
press the deep and unutterable emotions of 
the soul. 

We followed her to the lowly grave in 
our quiet ‘‘country church-yard.” The last 
solemn words were spoken—the grave was 
closed over the remains of her we loved— 
and we departed to our homes, joyful, though 
sad; for we felt assured that the spirit of 
her whom we had just buried from our 
sight, had been borne by angels to Abra- 
ham’s bosom. 

A few months elapsed, and again I stood 
beside the grave of my sister. The grass 
was green on the sod which covered her 
coffin—the birds sang merrily from the 
graves around—and the odor which was 
wafted to my senses from a thousand flow- 
ers, was none theless fragrant because those 
flowers grew upon the graves of the dead. 
A plain marble slab had been placed at my 
sister’s tomb. Upon it was inscribed that 
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beautful appropriate passage of Scripture, 
‘“‘ Even so, them also which sleep in Jesus, 
will God bring with him.” I needed no 


| sink it. They were surprised at the obstinacy 


one to tell me that this had been dictated | 
by the pious emotions of maternal affec- 


tion. 
that precious gospel which can assuage the 
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precincts of the tomb—and which can ena- 
ble her to look forward in joyful anticipa- 
tion, to the time when the grave shall give 
up its dead, and the humble follower of Je- 
sus be welcomed with joy by his glorified 
Master above.—Church Chron. 
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EDITOR’S NORTHERN TOUR. 
[Continued from page 116.] 
PLATTSBURG. 


While tarrying.a few days at Burlington, I 
went with a friend to Plattsburg, being desirous 
to view the scene of the celebrated battle of 
Sept. 11, 1814, between the American and Brit- 
ish forces. Isaac C. Platt,.Esq. (to whose resi- 
dence, about a mile from the village, we went,) 
informed us that his house, being near the bat- 
tle ground, was made the hospital of the British 
army. “This parlor floor,” said he, “was cov- 
ered with the wounded, many of whom died. 
There,” pointing to his garden, “an officer and 
four soldiers were buried. There, under that 
tree in the road, another—and there another— 
and in such haste was it done, that their limbs 
were left above ground, and we had to take them 
up and bury them deeper, after the army had re- 
treated, to prevent the air from being corrupted. 
My family were removed for safety; but I re- 
mained to protect my property as well as I 
could.» They ook my produce and my hay— 
part they paid me for, and part they did not. I 
complained of the soldiers breaking the limbs 
from my fruit trees, and a Corporal’s guard was 
placed at my disposal for their protection. I 
told them to shake off the fruit, but spare the 
trees, which they did.” 

The Corporal, when directed by Mr. Platt, to 
see that none of the trees were broken, said, 
“Pretty business for a veteran from Spain and 
France to be set to guard apple trees!” “No 
matter,” said Mr. Platt, “when you are thirsty, 
knock at that window, and a glass of grog will 
come to you.” He heard no more after that, of 
the dishonor of guarding apple trees. 

“ Before the battle, they made ridicule of our 
“ mud forts,” but said nothing about them after 
the battle was over; They boasted that they 
had the veterans of Portugal, France and Spain 
to bring against us; but I told them their sol- 
diers fought because they were obliged to; 
while our men.were defending their homes, their 
wives and children—and they would find this to 
make a great difference in the result.” 

In this battle, the American regular troops oc- 
cupied the forts, while the Militia were station- 
ed on the plain. The Militia, being much in- 
ferior in numbers to the British army, retreated 
at first from the forts, which brought the enemy 
between two fires. 

On the Lake, the British ships carried much 
heavier guns than the Americans, and if they 
had kept at a distance, might have sunk them. 
But they came near in order to board them. 
This gave the advantage to the American ships, 
who reserved their fire, until they could pour all 
their broadsides into them atonce. The British 
Commodore being killed at the first fire, his 
fleet soon struck their colors. The Army on 
land, perceiving this result, gave up the contest, 
and retreated. : 

After all this loss and suffering on the part of 
the British, and all the loss and suffering they 
occasioned the Americans, what advantage did 
the British gain by attacking Plattsburg ? After 
the battle, Mr. Platt asked a British officer, 
* What is the news?” He answered, “O, you 
have beat us, and now we must march back 
again.” This is a small specimen of all wars— 
suffering and loss on both sides. It would have 
been better for the British to have remained at 
home, and left us in peace. 

An amusing incident occurred on the Lake, 
as the British fleet were passing Burlington, on 
their way to Plattsburg. Opposite that town 
there is a large rock, which rises above the wa- 
ter. The British in the night, supposed it to be 
a vessel, and ordered a surrender. As no reply 
was made, a volley of cannon balls were sent to 


Thank God, said I, fervently, for , 





of their supposed enemy, and when they at- 
tempted to board it, they found it was a rock /” 

The “ Tourist,” says: 

Plattsburgh was the scene of an important en- 
gagement between the British and Amercan ar- 
mies, in September, 1814, which resulted in the 
defeat of the British, under the command of Sir 


The American army was commanded 
by Maj. Gen. Macomb, and the fleet by Com. 
McDonough. 

The officers, on both sides, whe fell m the 
several encounters by land and water, on the 
memorable occasion just mentioned, were buried 
in the public cemetery adjacent to the village of 
Plattsburgh; but their graves were lett, under 
the pressing exigencies of that time, without 
any permanent monument, or stone of memorial. 
That community, long discontented with an 
omission which seemed to betoken an apathy 
not at all in unison with real feelings, at last de- 
termined to make amends for their neglect, and 
fulfil all the rites of sepulture. Accordingly, a 
little previous to the return of the anniversary of 
the battle, in 1843, meetings were held at which 
it was resolved to celebrate the day, by placing 
marble monumenis, with appropriate inscriptions, 
at the several graves, and thus render to the 
brave and devoted dead, the remaining public 
honors so eminently their due, and so long left 
unpaid. This design was carried into effect un- 
der the superintendence of the Clinton County 
Military Association, and the anniversary ren- 
dered deeply interesting by the placing of these 
monuments, with appropriate ceremonies and re- 
ligious services, accompanied by commemora- 
tion addresses. 

The graves are arranged in the form of a par- 
allelogram, with that of Capt. Downie, the com- 
mander of the British flotilla, in the centre, as 
the officer of highest rank. The names of the 
others, so far as known,-are as follows: Of our 
own countrymen, Lt. George W. Runk, of the 
U.S. A.; Lt. Peter Gamble, U. S. N.; Lt. John 
Stansbury, U. 8S. N.; Sailing Master Rogers 
Carter, U.S. N.; Midshipman James M. Bald- 
win, U. S. N.; Pilot Joseph Barron, U. S. N. 
and another pilot, name not known. Of the 
British army ; Col. Wellington, 3d Regt. Buffs, 
Capt. Purchess, 76th Regt.; and a Lieutenant, 
name not known, of the 3d Regt. Buffs; and of 
the British navy 3 Lieutenants, names not known. 

The London Gazette of Nov. 26, 1814, gives 
the following list of British officers killed and 
wounded. 

Army. Killed—3d Buffs.—Captain (Brevet 
Lieut. Col.) James Willington; ‘ngign John 
Chapman. 76th Foot.—Captain John Furchase. 

Wounded, General Stafi.—Captain ‘I’. Crosse, 
A. D. C., slightly. 3d Buffs.—Lieut. R. Kings- 
bury, severely, (since dead ;) Lieut. John West, 
seveiely; Lieuts. Benson and Holes, slightly. 
58th Foot.—Captain L. Westropp, severely; Lt. 
C. Brohier, and Adjt. Lewis, slightly. 

Navy. Killed—Confiance, 36 guns—George 
Downie, Captain; Alexander Anderson, Captain 
of Marines; William Gunn, Midshipman. Lin- 
net, 18 guns—William Paul, Acting Lieut. 
Charles Jackson, Boatswain. 

Wounded. — Lee, Midshipman of Confiance; 
John Sinclair, Midshipman of Linnet ; and James 
M’Ghee, Lieut. of the Club. 

On the occasion of the above battle, seventeen 
young men of Plattsburg village, who were not 
liable by law to do military duty, volunteered 
their services, elected three other exempts as 
their officers, and hastened to the scene of con- 
flict. They were furnished with arms by Gen. 
Macomb, and when the Government heard of 
their patriotic effort, they were each presented 
with an elegant rifle at the public expense. One 
of the seventeen, (who is now Major General 
Skinner,) was very polite to us, in describing the 
battle, and showing us the graves of the officers 
killed, in the Cemetery. He also presented me 
with a pamphlet containing an “ Account of the 
Celebration of the Anniversary of the battle of 
Plaitsburg, by the citizens of Plattsburg—and 
the Clinton County Military Association, Sept. 
11, 1843, when marble monuments were placed 
at the graves of the deceased officers. From 
General Skinner’s address, we intended to make 
an extract, but want of room prevents. 

My friend asked Gen. Skinner whether he 
knew of any of the enemy being killed by his 
own gun. “I cannot tell,” said he, “ but from 
the amount of powder and ball expensed, and 
the apparent effect afterwards, great execution 
must have been done by somebody. It is well 
we do not know who.” True, it is well for the 
peace of conscience of military men, that they 
know not the particular effect of their individual 
actions. But will not the great day reveal these 
dreadful results; and if so, who would wish to 
repeat them ? 

Mr. Platt’s garden is filled with a great varie- 
ty of fruit trees, in full bearing, propped up to 
prevent their breaking down. If they were in 
this condition, when the British army was there, 
the soldiers must have had fine pickings. 


Mr. Platt invited us to look at his Orchard. 
We saw a great variety of fruit, and so abun- 
dant was the quantity that many of the trees 
were supported with numerous props. One spe- 
cies of apple called the “ fameuse,” in French, or 
famous apple in English, is peculiar for its ten- 
derness and pleasantness to the taste, and its in- 
ternal resemblance to new fallen snow, slightly 
tinged with streaks of pink. My friend with me, 
engaged a few barrels of these apples, which 
have since arrived in Boston in good condition, 
and we find the taste is as delicious here as it 
was in Plattsburg. Mr. Platt deserves our 
thanks for protecting these trees from destruc- 
tion by the British soldiers. 

‘Yo be Continued, 
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A MOTHER'S LOVE. 

Have you seen the nen gatner her chickens 
togethers iow delighted sue 1s, lO see them 
pick up the grain, Wiucil sue had uersel relrai- 
ed iro eating, 

Did you ever see the young chick ride on its 
mothe:'s back, or benoia the whouie brood hLestie 
beneath the iother’s wing ¢ 

Did you ever see a cat play with her kitten? 
How tuii of jove and joy sue looks! How sue 
fundies aud caresses it, 410W she sufiers it to 
teaze anu ure her 1n Its sports, and yet does not 
jiaiim It, im tue least. 

tiow genuy she will take it in her mouth, and 
Carry it uWway, Laat It inuy hot be injured. 

bid you ever see tue biras building their 
nests? Day by day, they labor at tue work, 
and all so wenuy! ‘Lhey line their nests with 
Soult ieutheis, aug Will even pluck their own 
down, rather than the littie oues should sutier. 

Did you ever see a sheep with a little lamb by 
its siue? iow it will turn upon the fhercest 
uog, and dare the combat with mim, and rather 
die, than that its young one should be harmed. 

Many beasts are fieice and wild, and prowl 
about tor bloud ; but the fiercest of beasts—the 
tigers, the lions, the bears, ail love their young ; 
yes, the most cruel natures are not utterly cruel, 

it, then, beasts are so iuli of love tor their ofi- 
spring: it they will thus care for their little 
ones, provide tur them, die for them,—how great 
do you suppose must be the love of a mother for 
her child: 

A mother’s love is the most powerful feeling 
on earth, Ali other things may change; ail 
other hearts may grow cold; but a mother’s love 
dves not change, it never grows coid. 

Boys, do yuu love your mothers? Girls! do 
you jove your mothers? O! think of what they 
nave suttered, felt, and done for you, think of 
their cares, their anxieties, their tears tor you; 
think,—and never do aught which may bring 
down their grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave !—WMerry’s Museum. 

THE CONFESSION. 

George’s mother heard him go softly up the 
back stairs to his room. She toiiowed him and 
found him weeping. “What is the matter, 
George *” she asked. “Why, mother, 1 have 
lost one of my shoes.” “Where did you lose 
it, my son?” “ Down in the pond, on the Com- 
mon.” “ Why were you there? I told you 
never to go to the pond; have you not been at 
school, tnis afternoon?” “No mother, 1 have 
not; 1 have not been to school at all this week. 
I have played truant every day,” answered 
George, and he wept bitterly. Poor George, he 
had a guilty conscience, and he relieveu it by 
confessing his fault to his mother. 

Now, my little friends, George did right in 
telling his mother of his disobedience. If you 
disobey your parents, and feel sincerely sorry, 
and ask their forgiveness, they are always will- 
ing to forgive you. And God, our Heavenly 
Father, is always willing to forgive all those who 
come to him with penitent hearts. ‘To little 
children, as well as those of riper years, he says, 
“A broken and a contrite spirit, I will not de- 
spise.”— Reaper. 
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FEEDING CHICKENS. 


Little Lucy takes pleasure in feeding the 
chickens. ‘The chickens all know her, and as 
she appears at the door wéth her basket and 
calls, chick, chick, chick, they all run up to her, 
and eat the corn as fast as she can throw it to 
them. In the summer time, the hens and chick- 
ens can almost take care of themselves by what 
they pick up in the fields and pastures. But it 
will soon be winter, and the ground will be coy- 
ered with snow, and then the hens and ducks, 
and turkeys, will be very glad to see Lucy with 
her basket of corn and meal. We are never 
more happy than when we are promoting the 
happiness of others. 
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SURMOUNT DIFFICULTIES. 


Robert Bruce was one of the sovereigns of 
Scotlaud, and is very famous in the history of 
that country. In one of the wars, he slept at 
night ina barn, and in the morning, as he Jay on 
his bed of straw, he saw a spider climbing up a 
beam of the roof. The insect fell to the ground, 





but immediately tried again to ascend. Again 





and again it fell, until it had done so twelve 
times, but the thirteenth time it tried it was suc- 
cessful, and reached the ridge of the bar! 
Bruce struck by this circumstance, ‘is said to 
have started from his place, exclaiming, ‘“ This 
contemptible insect has taught me perseverance, 
I will follow its example. Have not I been de- 
feated twelve times by a superior force? One 
more battle, and my country is free.” Ina few 
days the great battle of Bannockburn was fought, 
and Bruce was victorious. 





THE ONLY RULE OF FAITH. 
“The Bible (said Chillingworth,) the Bible 


only is the religion of Fiotestants. I will take 
no man’s liberty of judging trom him, neither 
shall any one tase mine fiom me. L will think 
no man the worse man, or the worse Christian— 
1 will love no man the Jess tor ditiering in opin- 
ion with me. And what measure I mete to oth- 
ers, l expect from them again. 1 am fully as- 
sured that God does not, and therefore man 
ought not, to require any more from any man 
than this—to believe the Scripture to be God's 
word; to endeavor to find the true sense of it, 
and to live according to it.” 
GREY SQUIRRELS. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia North 
American, writing from the borders of Lake 
Champlain, confirms a statement made by Dr. 
Morse in his well known geography, and which 
has by some been regaraed as tubulous. He 
says :— 

~ A word on the instinct of the squirrels here, 
When they wish to move trom one island to the 
other, they watch the wind till it blows in the 
right direction, and you will see them in dozens 


coming to the beach, each with a large piece of 


bark in his mouth, which he launches, and then 
jumping on board, turns up his tail for a sail, 
and over he goes to the port of his destination. 
1 might have shot them while making’ sail, but 
it looked to me as something alniost wicked.” 
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DUELLING. 


The late eccentric and learned Prof. Vince 
was once engaged in conversation with a gen- 
tleman who advocated duelling, and is said to 
have thrown his adversary completely hors du 
combat by the following acute and characteristic 
reply to his question : 


“ But what could you do, sir, if a man told you 


to your face— you lie?” 

“What cud1 do? Why,I wudn’t knock him 
down, but tell him to pruv it. Pruv it, sir, pruv 
it, ’d say. If he couldn’t he’d be the liar, and 
there [shud have him; but if he did pruv that 
I’d lied, I must e’en pocket the afiront, and I sus- 
pect the matter would end there.” , 
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“WHY DO THE FLOWERS BLOOM?” 


BY MRS. J. E. CARPENTER. 


“Why do the flow’rets bloom, mother, 
Why do the sweet flowers bloom; 
And brightest those we rear’d, mother, 
Around my brother’s tomb ?” 
“To fill the world with gladness, 

My child, were flow’rets given ; 
To crown the earth with beauty, 
And show the road to heaven !” 


“Then why do the flow’rets fade, mother, 
Why do the sweet flowers fade ; 
When winter’s dreary clouds, mother, 
Earth’s brighter scenes pervade ?” 
“My child, those flowers that wither, 
Have seeds that still remain ; 
That sunshine and the summer, 
Restore to life again!” 








“ And shall not those who die, mother, 
Come back to live once more ; 
F’en as the rain and sun, mother, 
Those beauteous flowers restore ?” 
“ Yes—yes, my child, such powers, 
To human flowers are given, 
Here earth’s frail flowers may blossom, 
But we may rise—in Heaven.” 
[Mew Monthly Magazine. 
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CHRIST'S INVITATION. 


Little children, come to Jesus, 
Early seek the Saviour’s face ; 
Trust in him, for he can save us, 
He will grant redeeming grace. 





Fly to him, O youthful sinner, - 
He alone can save your soul, 

He can break the slavish fetter, 
And release from Satan’s hold. 


Place your faith in that Redeemer 
Who from heaven to earth came down ; 
O believe and trust the Saviour, 

And he'll give a heavenly crown. 


Little children, from all nations, 
Black and white, and bond and free, 
Shall unite to praise their Saviour, 
In the sweetest harmony. 


There, with joy, the band of children, 
Who have served the Lord on earth, 
Shall with angels in the heavens 





To the loftiest strains give birth. 
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